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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 



country is, now that the libraries are well 
established, as great today as the need 
of libraries was when they first took root 
throughout this country. Some of us feel 
that the matter of art, while it does not 
take precedence of the library, is a thing 
which should certainly soon be presented 
to the community at large, and this asso- 
ciation of which I speak, the American 
Federation of Arts, offers to help those of 
us who do not know how to help our- 
selves. 

The holding of exhibitions is a special 
kind of task requiring a special kind of 
training; the selection and shipping of 
pictures, the insurance of pictures and the 
selection of sculpture and other objects 
of art require a special kind of training, 
and it cannot be expected that librarians 
will have that kind of training; but the 
Federation of Arts offers to give to the li- 
braries, or to its other chapters, help in 
the making of such exhibitions, and offers 
to send to the libraries along with its 
other chapters exhibitions which can well 
be shown as very satisfactory representa- 
tions of the different kinds of art. 

Vice-President WELLMAN: Mr. Kent 
has told you that the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Arts are in Wash- 
ington, and we are fortunate enough to 
have with us the secretary, Miss Mech- 
lin, who will speak in somewhat more de- 
tail regarding the work of this federation. 
Her talk will be illustrated with the lan- 
tern, and at* the close of the lantern ex- 
hibition, the turning on of the light will 
be the signal for adjournment. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
the secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Miss LEILA MECHLIN. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS* 

Miss Mechlin said it gave her great 
pleasure to meet with the librarians and 
to tell somewhat of the educational work 
of the American Federation of Arts. This 
work has thus far been along three lines: 



* Abstract. Lecture illustrated with the 
stereoptlcon. 



sending out traveling exhibitions; circu- 
lating descriptive lectures; and publish- 
ing a magazine, Art and Progress. 

Although the Association has not lim- 
ited its work to that among libraries, 
this has been an important portion of it, 
and the best cooperation has come from 
the public libraries and the art associa- 
tions looking toward the establishment of 
art museums. 

Several of Miss Mechlin's lantern il- 
lustrations showed exhibitions of paint- 
ings, drawings, and picture reproductions 
of sculpture, in varous public libraries. 
Any public library in the country can ar- 
range for art exhibitions, through the use 
of collections loaned by the American 
Federation of Arts. She said the fed- 
eration had at the present time, among 
its collections for loaning, from seventy to 
ninety very large and fine photographs 
of works of American painters, which had 
been put at their disposal by the Detroit 
Publishing Company, and which are espe- 
cially suitable as a library exhibition, and 
can be obtained at small cost. 

Only within the last few years has there 
been a system of circulating lectures. 
The lectures are on American painting, 
American sculpture, civic art, mural paint- 
ings, furniture, tapestries, etchings, etc. 
They are written so that anyone who can 
read and has a good stereopticon can give 
them effectively. 

Miss Mechlin, in conclusion, emphasized 
the desire of the American Federation 
of Arts to serve libraries in any way it 
could and invited those interested to call 
or write to the headquarters office, at 
18th Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

(Friday afternoon, May 29, Continental 

Memorial Hall) 

President ANDERSON: I regret to 
have to announce that the Postmaster- 
General had to leave the city at one 
o'clock this afternoon, and cannot be with 
us. Through the courtesy and tact of 
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the librarian of Congress, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Wellman, Mr. Bowker, and my- 
self had a very satisfactory interview with 
the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
books and the parcel post, and future pros- 
pects with reference to cheaper rates on 
books; and I am sure we may say to you 
that the post-office department is in sym- 
pathy with our aspirations in that regard, 
and will cooperate with us as far as pos- 
sible. 

When the first speaker of the after- 
noon sent me the title of his paper, he 
had an alternative title in Latin. I was 
so surprised and overjoyed that I could 
read his Latin without a lexicon, that I 
wrote to him and expressed my gratifica- 
tion that he had used Latin which one 
of even my rusty Latinity could read. Since 
I could read it so easily he evidently 
concluded there was something the matter 
with it, so he eliminated the Latin and 
gave the title of his paper as simply 
"Prestige," practically defying me to ut- 
ter any platitudes on the subject. Since 
he has not divulged what he is to talk 
about, I shall have to leave it to him to 
explain it to you. The librarian of the 
Newberry library in Chicago needs no in- 
troduction to this audience. I am pleased, 
however, to have the opportunity to pre- 
sent to the Association, Mr. W. N. C. CARL- 
TON. 

PRESTIGE 

Although not easily lending itself to pre- 
cise definition, prestige is a social fact of 
universal importance. One of its diction- 
ary definitions is "ascendancy based on 
recognition of power," but this is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. As Dr. Johnson 
said of the camel, "It is difficult to define, 
but we know it when we see it." It is an 
intangible quality the possession of which 
brings recognition and power. It connotes 
success, distinction, and high considera- 
tion. The popular mind is quick to recog- 
nize its presence and to accord it defer- 
ence and respect. Rightly understood, it 
is an invaluable means of maintaining and 



spreading true values. It is a potency 
without which, "neither truth nor untruth, 
neither the good nor the bad, neither the 
beautiful nor the ugly, can succeed per- 
manently and in the face of large num- 
bers." My concern with it here is as an 
invaluable aid to power and effectiveness 
in accomplishing our educational and cul- 
tural aims. 

We are familiar with the prestige that 
everywhere surrounds inherited wealth, 
high rank, and illustrious ancestry. It 
also attaches itself to ideas, to institutions, 
and to causes which have furthered man's 
upward progress. It is certain to be won 
through conspicuous success in statesman- 
ship, in the arts of war, in commerce, in 
science, and in the fine arts. Institutions 
gain prestige through the character or 
genius of certain men associated with 
them. Great as is the prestige which sur- 
rounds the chief magistracy of this nation, 
I cannot but feel that something additional 
has been added to it by reason of the fact 
that he who now holds the presidential 
office represents scholarship and learning 
as well as statecraft. And in this place, 
before this audience, it may not be unfit- 
ting for me to express the conviction that 
America today possesses one national in- 
stitution whose prestige as a seat of learn- 
ing has been created and made interna- 
tional by the vision and genius of one 
man — Herbert Putnam. 

Another illustration of prestige comes 
inevitably to mind: Our fathers and grand- 
fathers knew it at first hand, felt it and 
lived in its atmosphere, but this generation 
knows of it chiefly through the pages of 
literature. It is that prestige which, in 
the smaller and simpler communities of 
a few generations ago, surrounded the 
clergyman, the physician, the lawyer, and 
the teacher. These men, in their several 
communities, represented tradition, science 
and the Humanities. They were the re- 
positories and representatives of the best 
that the past had handed down to their 
present; they kept its great ideals of 
thought and conduct alive in the imagina- 



